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ABSTRACT 



This is a set of 22 papers written by social studies 
teachers in Michigan describing innovative approaches in their 
programs. Robert Trezise’s overview states that the programs were 
developed from both local commitment and funding, and Federal 
funding. The papers show: 1) a shift away from content per se to a 
focus on process; 2) concern for the self-fulfillment of the 
individual student and his development in a social context; 3) 
examples of extending the learning environment into the community; 
and, 4) a trend toward a variety of theme oriented elective social 
studies courses. Instructional techniques emphasized are open 
discussion, independent research, and little use of textbooks. Needs 
in the social studies detected from these papers are: 1) program 

coordination K-12; 2) a clear definition of objectives in social 
studies and an outline of strategies to accomplish them; knd, 3) more 
stress on the pluralistic, multi-ethnic nature of our society. 
Programs include: humanities, Afro-American history, American Indian 
history, political science and government, and Mera and Oak Park 
projects, a study of mankind, community and outdoor social studies 
projects, and staff and student involvement in curriculum change. 
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FOREWORD 



One of the fundamental purposes of the Michigan Department of Education is 
to disseminate information regarding innovative educational programs that are being 
carried on throughout the state at the local and intermediate level. This publica- 
tion, initiated through the ESEA Title III program of the Department, has been 
designed to accomplish this purpose in the social studies. Each chapter is a 
description of a particular social studies program, and in each case the program 
has been described by a person very closely associated with it. The names of the 
individuals who have contributed chapters appear under the chapter titles; and if 
the reader wishes further information concerning any of the programs described in 
this bulletin, he may contact the district directly or the Department of Education. 

I would like to express my appreciation to all of the people who have con- 
tributed papers for this publication, as well as to Robert L. Trezise, Social Stuides 
Consultant in the Department, Dr, Trezise has compiled and edited these papers 
and has prepared the introductory "Overview" chapter. 



John W. Porter, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction 
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AN OVERVIEW OF "SOCIAL STUDIES 



IN MICHIGAN" 

It has been generally agreed that social studies programs have too long been 
in the doldrums and have been failing to meet the needs of both the students them- 
selves and the society in which they live. We have, in the past few years, heard 
about "the new social studies," "the revolution in the social studies," and many 
new and attractive social studies materials. But, unfortunately, in spite of 
developments on the theoretical level, too often social studies programs go on in 
a pedestrian way, not only far removed from the realities of the larger world, but 
failing as well to meet the personal needs of the students. 

Yet problems of a social nature press in upon us from all quarters, and it has 
become clear that if these problems are going to be ameliorated, they are going to 
require the attention of highly trained social scientists and, perhaps more impor- 
tant, the support of an enlightened, concerned citizenry. If there was ever a time 
when truly vital social studies programs are needed to prepare youngsters to meet 
the imperative demands of the times, it is now. And in order to meet the needs in 
the social studies, it will be necessary to revise programs in a rather drastic 
way; piecemeal, timid innovations will not do. 

This bulletin is a set of papers written by social studies educators through- 
out Michigan, and the chapters contained herein suggest that a good many educators 
are at least beginning to be aware of the need for social studies reform and, 
further, are making a start toward changing the social studies status quo. Perhaps 
these papers also suggest that we stilJ have a long way to go before social studies 
programs in Michigan really begin to fully meet the challenges of the times; but at 
least innovation is under way. 

It is gratifying to note in these papers that it is not only the larger districts 
of the state that are trying new approaches in the social studies, but smaller 
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districts as well are venturing into new areas and developing new programs. And it 
is refreshing to see that many of the programs described in this booklet have not 
been initiated as the result of large Federal runding; but, rather, have been devel- 
oped on the basis of local initiative, commitment, and funding. Federal monies, 
these papers suggest, need not be at the root of all innovative curriculum develop- 
ments . 

There seems to be no question that these chapters reflect a shift away from 
content per se to a focus on process. Although most great educators from Socrates 
onward have stressed the processes of education, it was, perhaps, Jerome Bruner's 
seminal book, The Process of Education , that made us more conscious of the idea 
that we in education have nearly always tended to be preoccupied with purveying 
information, with pouring in the "facts" (and often discrete facts), in "getting 
across the content," and in "covering the course." All the while we have, perhaps, 
been half-consciously aware that the information we were pouring in didn't stay in 
the students' minds too well. Not only did many students not remember the facts 
until the end of the course, but many had trouble remembering them even until the 
unit test at the end of the week. 

The educators who began to talk more about the process of education said that 
we need to spend more time teaching students how to learn--how to process data, 
how to conduct invr- ’ gations, and how to conceptualize, generalize, and to take 
cognitive leaps. Students need to learn to see relationships, we were told, and to 
understand principles and concepts--and, perferable, they should hit on these prin- 
ciples and concepts themselves through their own inquiry. 

Nobody ever said that the process approach does away with content. Far from 
it. Rather, those who discuss the processes of learning say that information is 
actually learned more effectively (and will be retained longer by the student) if 
the student acquires it in a classroom that stresses the dynamics of learning rather 

O ii 
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than the acquiring of the information itself. Marshall McLuhan’s cryptic, M The 
Medium is the Message" (and the Massage) is a relevant one: it means for educators 

that our methods of teaching may be more important than what we teach. Indeed, the 



style of the teacher is, mainly, what he teaches. The point is, for a number of 
reasons, we have become vastly more aware of the notion that we have been dwelling 
too much on what we teach, and not enough on the process of learning. 

In these chapters, in many different ways, the writers are describing programs 
that deal with processes. The stress throughout this publication is away from 
’’covering the course" and in the direction of the teaching (and learning) process. 

A year or so ago a group of education majors, all of whom were shortly to 
begin their student teaching in social studies, were asked what they thought should 
be the purpose of a social studies program. What they said was rather amazing--not 
one student ever said in that entire discussion anything about the importance of 
getting across information to students--in spite of the fact that this is what we 
probably try to do more of in social studies classes than anything else. What these 
incipient teachers were concerned nearly exclusively about was helping students in 
their social studies classes fulfill themselves as individuals. "The social studies 
class should help an individual discover who he is,” was what the undergraduates 
kept saying in many different ways. 

One might say that these students were far from reality; yet, in reading 
through these chapters, one becomes aware of this same theme. That is, many of 
these programs place a great deal of stress on the personal development and the self- 
fulfillment of the individual student. The central (though sometimes tacit) theme 

* i 

throughout these papers seems to be, "We are trying to ask students to ask them- 
selves the question, ’Who am I?’" and in order to help them find answers, these 
programs seem to provide plenty of time for open discussions, for opportunity to 
explore individual interests, and for chances to become involved in "real life" 
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experiences . 



But since these are social studies classes, the emphasis, as one would expect, 
is not simply on the M I M , but also on the "Thou, " to use Martin Buber ' s -term . In 
explaining who I am, I must keep myself in a social context. I must see myself 
(and I hope that my students will learn to see themselves) not just as an individual, 
but as an individual functioning as a part of a whole--a whole society. This is a 
theme that runs through these pages; and in an age where individualism, particualry 
among the young, has taken a somewhat hedonistic, asocial turn, the focus on the "I" 
in the context of "Thou's" is highly germane in today's milieu. 

In recent times, a good many educators have been saying that we make a mistake 
in restricting most of our educational endeavors to the classroom itself. The 
environment within the four walls of a classroom is very unlike the diverse and 
complex environment of the real world; and if we want our youngsters to receive a 
vital and meaningful education, the classroom should extend beyond the walls of the 
room itself and include the world beyond--the real world with all of its resources, 
pressing problems, and unanswered questions. Paul Goodman has been talking for 
a good many years about this idea of extending the learning environment beyond the 
classroom and involving students in the everyday, hurly-burly life of the community- 
-so involving students in the community is not exactly a new idea. As a matter of 
fact, it has been only in fairly recent times that the mass of young people have 
received their education in a learning environment removed from the real world of 
work. Thus, this idea of involving the young in the life of the community is truly 
an ancient one, and we in the social studies, who need to be especially concerned 
about keeping our subject matter in the context of the society in which we live, 
would do well to do everything we can to tear down the restrictive walls of our 
rooms . 

This is a theme that seems to emerge from these chapters. Arranging for 
students to leave their classrooms and get out into the community, to work with 
O iv 
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people who are pursuing their professions and plving their trades, to do "field 
research," and to work in social-problem areas--these are undoubtedly difficult and 
time-consuming arrangements to make, simply from a logistical standpoint. But the 

i 

fact of the matter is, in spite of the problems, social studies people are moving 
in this direction and are, indeed, moving their social studies classes beyond the 
classroom walls. And where this is happening, the students are not only learning 
from the community, but the community itself is benefitting. 

Traditionally, social studies departments have offered a standard fare: 

American history in the 10th grade, World History in the 11th, Government and 
Economics in the 12th, etc. The program was pretty much "set"; and the students 
were allowed precious little choice. But according to these papers, the standard, 
required course is rapidly going by the board. Students now are having more and 
more opportunity to choose from a variety of social studies courses that will appeal 
to varying interests. The "elective approach" perhaps received its greatest im- 
petus from the Title III Apex Program in Trenton, Michigan; but regardless of where 
the idea came from, more and more social studies departments are now making available 
to their students a great array of courses, such as: The American West, Personal 

Psychology, A Study of U,S, History through the Arts, The Spirit of Reform in the 
American Past, A Study of Minorities, History of the Great Religions, The Roaring 
20 ! s and Silent 30's, Men Who Have Changed History, A Study of Mass Media--to name 
just a few. Schools that have moved in this direction report that not only are 
youngsters more highly motivated to learn in social studies courses that they them- 
selves elect, but in the end, they actually take more social studies than they had 
under the "required" system. 

Most of these programs allow students to elect any course they wish, regard- 
less of their grade placement. Thus, a course in the American Indian, for example, 
might enroll 10th, 11th, and 12th graders. The students have grouped themselves, 



in a sense, according to interests rather than age, which is a refreshing change in 
a society that generally seems to have nearly a fetish for classification by age. 

Other trends also are apparent in these chapters. A number of social studies 
people seem to be earnestly attempting to involve students in curriculum planning. 
In addition, there seems to be no question that the use of a single textbook is at 
last passing from the scene. Not one program described in this publication uses a 
single textbook. Further, open discussions usually seem to be the primary instruc- 
tional mode. Simply changing the content structure of courses will not suffice, 
these writers seem to be saying. What is necessary is that the teacher’s teaching 
style must change as well--and, perhaps, this must be done through in-service 
education. Openness is a quality that teachers need to exude. But beyond an 
attitude of openness, teachers must acquire (and can acquire) better techniques 
of asking open-ended questions and deliberately cutting down on closed questions. 
Many of the writers seem to agree with the dictum: a good teacher never asks a 

question to which there is a definite answer. 

It is clear throughout these articles that social studies people are more and 
more attempting to get their students to pursue independent research projects. 

Also, these chapters suggest that social studies people are more aware than ever of 
the importance of dealing with the great pressing social problems of our times, and 
particularly the problems of the socially dispossessed. In regard to the problems 
of minorities, the main source of the problems often seem to be not the minority 
group itself, but the maj ority-- which refuses to listen, to take any action, to be 
very concerned, or to examine its own value structures. Several programs in this 
publication stress this idea. 

American education--and perhaps education throughout the Western World--has 
tended to be mainly a cognitive enterprise. That is, we have focussed in our 
schools largely on helping students to acquire information. Many theoreticians 
have been stressing of late that schools have been functioning at too low a 



cognitive level, and we now need to attempt to stress with our students higher 
order thought processes, such as critical thinking, evaluating and synthesizing 
data, etc. To be sure, we need to help our students to think on higher cognitive 
levels, in the Bloom taxonomical sense. 

However, there are a lot of people- -and many of the writers of these chapters 
seem to be among them--that are saying in addition that we need to focus more on 
the affective realm--the realm of feelings, attitudes, and values. In other words, 
besides helping students to develop their cognitive potentialities, we also need to 
help them express their feelings more adequately and to empathize with the feelings 
of others; we need to help them to explore their attitudes--where our attitudes 
are derived and how they affect our behavior; and we need to encourage them to 
con;inually explore their value structures and to learn to understand the values 
that others hold, for ultimately, it is perhaps not so much the facts alone that 
make the important decisions for us, but our values. 

This is a realm that the students themselves are more and more concerned about. 
Reich in The Greening of America has made this point, as well as Roszak in Making 
of a Counter Culture . Young people, apparently throughout the world, are demanding, 
perhaps as a counter- thrust to the developments of the technocratic state, a society 
that is concerned with human values and feelings and that elevates above all else 
the dignity of the individual. The papers in this publication suggest this--that 
in social studies classes, students must be encouraged to express their feelings, 
explore their attitudes, examine their values. 

If one were to detect a need in the social studies from reading these papers, 
perhaps it would be that few of these programs described involve a kindergarten- 
through 12th grade effort. If there is an adequately developed and carefully 
articulated K-12 social studies program in Michigan, these chapters, it would seem, 
do not reveal one. Apparently there is a real need for elementary, middle school, 
and high school teachers of social studies to sit down and engage in earnest and 



probably lengthy dialogs in order to come to grips with what the essential purposes 
of a social studies program should be. And not only do such K-12 groups of teachers 
need to clearly define what their objectives in social studies should be, but what, 
specifically, can be done to accomplish these objectives? To state objectives with- 
out outlining specific strategies for accomplishing them is a jejune task that only 
pointlessly consumes our time. 

Although some of these papers suggest that students must be made more A ware 
of the pluralistic, multi-ethnic nature of our society, it would seem apparent 
that more stress needs to be placed on this area. We live in a society whose 
vibrancy derives partially from the fact that it is made up of people from a 
multiplicity of backgrounds; and while the term "melting pot" has been used to 
describe the American scene, perhaps it would be more accurate to say that 
America is a mosaic culture, made up of many rather distinct groups, each contribut- 
ing to the character of the whole. America is, then, in its essence a complex 
pattern consisting of many distinct groups, representing various racial, ethnic, and 
religious backgrounds; and this fact needs to become much more reflected as an 
intrinsic part of the social studies programs, not .only for the benefit of people 
from the various groups themselves, but for the sake of the nation as a whole. 

It should be pointed out that the title of this publication does not infer 
that all of the innovative social studies programs in Michigan have been described 
herein. Undoubtedly there are a good many exciting and innovative things going on 
in social studies programs in Michigan that are not known about outside of the local 
district--or perhaps even outside of a classroom or an individual building. However, 
it is hoped the programs that are described here give an over-view of at least some 
of the more interesting social studies developments in Michigan. 
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STUDENT SELECTIVE SERIES 



Charles C. Hemingway, Humanities Coordinator 
Flint Community Schools 

In a democracy an enlightened citizenry is essential to make relevant con- 
tributions to our everchanging society. To this end, the Social Studies curriculum 
has been designed to offer our students a variety of courses reflecting the many 
aspects of our complex world. This program will enable the students to identify 
their role in making a contribution to our society. 

Background 

The M Student Selective Series,” referred to as the ’’Experimental High School 
Social Studies Program,” will be initiated in September, 1971, at Flint North- 
western Community High School. When evaluation by the Research and Testing Depart- 
ment is completed, it should be of value in determining the future direction of the 
high school social studies program. 

The Experimental Social Studies Program grew out of the highly successful 
Student Selective Series English Program. Two years were spent in discussion, re- 
search, planning, and writing before recommendations were made which resulted in 
the experiment. The High School Social Studies Curriculum Study Committee consisted 
of representatives of all four high schools. The group worked on the proposal and 
designed the courses during a two-week session in the summer of 1970. 

Characteristics of the Program 

The Experimental Social Studies Program is a battery of over 43 one-semester 
course offerings. While total subject-matter content of the courses is closely re- 
lated to the content of the traditional curriculum, there has been some shift in 



focus in line with the changing life styles and concerns of today. The academic 
student will find available an opportunity to specialize in particular periods of 
history; the less academically inclined will discover areas of study that relate to 
his life experiences. In either case, the range of courses should prove adequate 
to provide specifically tailored programs to meet individual needs. 

Whether the course is titled "Black America," "How to Make a Million," or 
"American Radicals, Reformers, and Reactionaries," every course includes specific 
skills. The development of skills is an essential part of any effective social 
studies program. Such skills are basic tools for living, and they will be even 
more important tomorrow. Facts can be forgotten or become out-of-date; but skills, 
once learned, will usually be of service throughout life. 

Beha vi oral Objectives 

The student will be able to: 

1. demonstrate knowledge in locating, gathering, and organizing information 

2. demonstrate knowledge in analyzing, systhesizing, and evaluating infor- 
mation and ideas 

3. demonstrate knowledge in communicating ideas and information, including 
listening, reading, and presenting ideas in oral and in written form 

4. demonstrate knowledge in interpreting graphic materials 

5. demonstrate knowledge in developing and applying map and globe skills 

6. identify the role of government in the growth of economic, social, and 
cultural institutions in the United States 

7. demonstrate an awareness of other cultures and their contributions to 
the American way of life 

8. develop attitudes, understandings, and values that will advance a demo- 
cratic way of life 

9. participate productively in discussion by interaction and planned co- 
operation. 
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This student-centered program recognizes the individual's ability to assess 
himself and to determine his own goals. The social studies teacher, parent, and 
the counselors all cooperate, but the student finally makes his own choice. When 
a student has the responsibility of selecting the courses he wants, he may bring to 
that class positive attitudes that will help him learn. Student interest and ability 
function as criteria for grouping rather than chronological age. Since there are 
no prerequisites, students from any grade may select any course offered. This 
means that a given class may be composed of students from tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth grades. 

Since teachers assist in the planning and have some opportunity to elect the 
courses they teach, they are encouraged to innovate, learn to know a wider range of 
students, read different books, and keep pace with new trends. The change in the 
role of the teacher as one who provides for student involvement in the process of 
discovery is aided by this change in curriculum design. A dynamic feature of the 
program is the ease with which individual new courses can be included to keep up 
with changing student interests and concerns. 



A List of Courses Offered 



During the 1971-72 academic year, the students at Northwestern High School 
will have an opportunity to elect courses from a list containing 43 titles. In the 
first semester, 25 courses will be offered; in the second semester, 26 courses. 
Below are the 43 courses: 

First Semester Second Semester 



American Historical Myths § Legends 
Asian Studies 
Black America 
Civics 

Communications 

Cresent, Cross, and Star 

Economics 

^Founding of the New World 



Administration of Justice 
Advanced Geography 
Africa 

^American Radicals, Reformers, 
Reactionaries 
Black America 
Civics 

Communications 
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First Semester (cont.) 



Second Semester (cont.) 



Introduction to Geography 

Our Neighbors--Canada, Central § South America 

Psychology 

Sociology 

Spirit of Revolution 
*The American West 
*The Civil War: One Nation or Two 

*The Presidents: Great, Mediocre, and Poor 

^United States Constitution: Creation and 

Evolution 

^United States History I (survey) 

^United States Formative Years 
*USSR and Eastern Europe 
Vital Current Issues 
Western Civilization I 
Work'd Religions 
You and the Law 
How to Make a Million 



Contemporary Western Europe 
Economics 

The Forgotten Amercians 
Geography in an Urbaa Age 
^^Independent Studies 

Man's Struggle for Peace 
Nationalism and Internationalism 
Psychology 
Sociology 

^Reconstruction and Its Impact 
on the Negro 

The Renaissance Yesterday and 
Today 

*20th Century History--U .S . For- 
eign Policy 

*U,S. from Poor Nation to a Rich 
Nation 

*USA Historic Vacationland 
Vital Current Issues 
**Wars of the United States 

Western Civilization II 
^United States History II (survey) 

Urban Studies: Crisis in the 

Cities 

*U.S. from Poor Nation to a Rich 
Nation 

*USA Historic Vacationland 
Vital Current Issues 
**Wars of the United States 
Western Civilization II 



*One of the starred classes is required for graduation. 

**These courses are recommended for students majoring in history and planning to 
enroll in a college. 

The implementation procedure follows: 

1. All students will be give.i copies of a brochure listing the courses. 

Each course will be described and titles of the books to be read will be 
listed. 

2. A survey will be conducted. Each student will select one course for each 
semester. 

3. Staff members will compile a list of the courses to be offered on the 
basis of student choices. 

4. A list of the course offerings for a given semester will be distributed 
to students and each student will select his first and second choices 
from this final list. 
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5. Teachers will select courses for which they have specific strengths and 
which they desire to teach. 

6. Front this data the schedule will be completed. 

Each social studies teacher and the counselors will work closely with stu- 
dents to advise them in their course selections. The final selection will be de- 
termined by the student and the parent with the cooperation of school staff. Thus, 
students and parents will be given primary responsibility for selecting courses. 

The scheduling process resulting from the new program will demand intensive 
efforts by staff members. Through the extended efforts and cooperation of the 
administrative staff, counselors, and faculty, problems of scheduling for the new 
program will bo hold to a minimum. ^ 

Materials 

initiation of the experimental program will be based on the full utilization 
of all the textbooks and supplementary books on hand. Many of the new courses will 
require very little in the way of purchases. Approximately $3,000 worth of paper- 
backs will be provided to implement the total program. The individual courses will 
be assigned IBM numbers and the materials for each course will be arranged under 
these numbers in the Instructional Materials Center. 



Conclusion 



The Social Studies staff of the Flint Community Schools believe that the new 

curriculum will far more effectively attain the following goals. 

stimulate and involve students from the beginning of their selection 
' ofcoS^s! ih^ugS’iS presentation, and to the end where the students evaluate 

their educational experience. 

- Give teachers the opportunity to guide students into areas of study most profit- 
able to them. 

- Stimulate teachers by enabling them to teach mostly their areas of keenest in- 
terest and greatest knowledge. 
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Involve teachers in creating relevant, integrated, and current courses of in- 
struction. 

Help teachers in their search for new approaches and classroom techniques so 
that they can design an experience for the students which will inter-relate the 
significance of the past to the future and enables students to interpret the 
present . 

Help all social studies teachers break out of ruts of prior curricula and get in- 
to serious searching reading, and incorporation of new and stimulating materials. 
Black social studies is one of the greatest areas of need and is projected to be 
intensively studied and integrated into the new curricula where ever possible. 



SOCIAL STUDIES OUTDOORS 



John Sabo, Teacher 
Traverse City Public Schools 

Bob Geiger is twenty-one years old. He has a job as a teacher's assistant 
in the Traverse City Public Schools. The teacher Bob assists is one of three cer- 
tified teachers who staff the system's Outdoor Education Program. 

If you were to ask Bob what his job was, he'd probably be hard pressed to 
tell you anything more specific than "teaching assistant." If you were to ask Bob 
Sierra, the man he assists, or Al Lockman, the program director, one of two things 
would happen. If they were caught up in one of the dozen-odd activities that are 
always in progress, they'd tell you Bob was a "teaching assistant." If your ques- 
tion caught them between activities, they’d ask you to sit down for a cup of coffee 
and they'd start to describe what Bob does. There's a lo£ going on around there. 
There's a lot of good teaching and learning going on. And, like most good teaching 
learning, it defies labeling. 

I went to look over the program with some labels on the first page of my 
fresh, clean notebook. Within minutes after arriving, I was so caught up in a 
whirl of people, happenings, and 212 acres of northern Michigan countryside that I 
promptly forgot my labels and almost forgot my notebook. Caught without my cate- 
gories, I latched onto Bob Geiger, one of the first people I met. I was acting on 
the assumption that his place in the scheme fell somewhere between the educators 
and the learners, and that thus I could learn most of the things I wanted to know 
by watching him. 

I think I did. If you can see some evidence of Social Studies teaching- 
learning in the descriptions that follow -- perhaps even §.ome traces of Social 
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Studies that couldn’t possibly occur in a conventional classroom -- if this comes 
through, I'll have succeeded in justifying the title. 

The first thing I watched Bob do was to pile three of his ninth-grade 
charges into the cab of a pickup and drive them down to the sawmill area. There 
they picked up a load of sticks to take back up the hill to the "junior high build- 
ing." The sticks were 1 x l's in two different lengths, 12 and 24 inches. They 
had been cut from one-inch boards that had been sawn from a wide variety of northern 
Michigan trees that had been felled in and hauled out of a wide-ranging assortment 
of sites -- woodlots, roadsides, full forests, farmlands. Students -- generally 
the older tenth through twelfth grade students -- had done the felling, hauling, 
sawing, and cutting. Of course, they had the assistance of the staff; nevertheless, 
it's a pretty sure thing that any student picked could tell you exactly what had to 
happen before those sticks were piled into that pickup. 

In the process of telling you, your student would probably also mention Ed 
Youngs. Ed Youngs is another "teaching assistant" on the program’s staff. But he 
has far more colorful labels: he’s "chief sawyer" and he's "head historian." 

Sixty-plus years of lumbering in the Great Lakes country more than qualifies him 
for the first tag, and 87, 88, 89, or 90 years of living earns him the second title. 

In all likelihood the student you would query would have had his turn work- 
ing on the sawmill alongside Ed -- up on the carriage feeding the logs into the 
screaming blade or directly behind the scream "tailing off" the fresh boards. If 
your chosen student were like the ones I observed -- and like me -- he didn't talk 
much while that five-foot blade was screaming. Just worked with mouth-open atten- 
tion. Ed doesn't talk much then, either. But before, between, and after the saw’s 
mechanical dramas, hd would probably have told your boy about the Indians, Finns, 
Irishmen and French Canadians who worked in his lumber camps "x" many years ago. 
Maybe Ed would even gently imply some comparisons between your interviewee and 
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these past men. The student could promptly forget these comparisions , of course; 
much more quickly than he'd forget what it's like to work for an 87, 88, 89 or 90- 
year-old man. 

Maybe your student would have been a reject from the "cabin construction 
crew." bet's assume that he was. That means he elected to work with some of the 
other students to construct (and later expand) a start-right-from-the-trees log 
cabin for Ed to live in. To say that your boy was a reject means: (1) that he 

wasn't the lad who emerged as a natural leader in the initial unstructured volun- 
teer group; and (2) that ho was one whom the emergent^ leader gradually "phased out" 
of the cabin-construction crew. It means this because of the teaching principles 
A1 Lockman has chosen to implement in his organization of the students' activities 
in the program. It meant this to your boy, too, without anyone ever uttering the 
label "reject." 

Odds are good that he moved from his experiences with Ed or from his rejec- 
tion right into something else, anyway. If Ed had fired his interest in the past, 
he probably joined a group working on refurbishing an historically fascinating col- 
lection of old tools, A two-cylinder kerosene-and-water fueled "Rumely" tractor 
(c. 1926); "peeling chisels" and "barking spuds" (c. 1800); a "drag-saw" (pre-1925), 
a "hydraulic water ram" (now minus 100 years?), "whiff letrees , " old cornchoppers , 
blacksmith forges -- these are little more than interesting names to most of us. 

To some others they are curious tools examined in museum display cases. To the 
students in the Outdoor Education Program who have scraped away rust and oiled work- 
ing parts and handles, the label means "the living past," They mean "the future," 
too, because these student-reconditioners know that their work is going to event- 
uate in a very special museum -- probably one without display cases. 

But back to Bob Geiger, the students and the sticks. They moved the sticks 
up to the "junior high building" and the boys went to work on them. They set nails 



point out in the ends of each stick, using a tool they had helped devise. The 
sticks became "spreaders” designed to "teach" young fruit trees to grow out and low. 
Local orchardists want these in quantity at three cents per spreader stick. 

This enterprise doesn’t end with the end of the school day, either. The 
boys know they can take a load of sticks home and bring them back as finished 
spreaders, earning one cent for each of the conversions they complete. Two bro- 
thers have created their own little factory for this, an old chicken house in their 
rural backyard. On weekends other students join them for work sessions, some biking 
as far as seven miles from their own part of the county. The whole crew sets a 
weekend quota and meets it, even if meeting it involves providing casual overnight 
accommodations for the "migrant" workers. On at least one such weekend the "crew" 
met their quota to the tune of $33.00 worth of spreaders by Monday morning. 

Of course, there is the other end. Another lad, when I asked him if he had 
gotten involved in the spreader-stick personal-profit program, replied simply: "I’m 

not interested in it," "What do you do for spending money?" I asked. "My mother 
gives it to me," he answered. "Do you think you might make some spreaders sometime 
in the future, with Christmas coming and all?" -- "Not interested." Still, accord- 
ing to A1 and Ed, he’s one of the best men on the sawmill. 

To walk out of a regular classroom and into the midst of the activity that 
is the Outdoor Education Program is to start wondering all over again about the 
question of how to motivate learning. The conventional classroom teacher starts 
"wondering" out there in the woods because motivation doesn't seem to be a problem 
out there in the woods, A history teacher, confronted with the question of why his 
students should have knowledge of Turner’s Thesis, knows he must ultimately answer 
"because the idea is interesting for its own sake," If one of Lockman’s cabin- 
builders should inquire into the WHY of his work, A1 knows that his "ultimate" an- 
swer would be just as arbitrary as the history teacher's. But A1 also knows that 
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between the student's question and an ultimate justification he can interpose an 
answer like "Well, Ed needs a place to live if he's going to take care of this pro- 
ject, doesn't he?" A teacher doesn't have to create motivation in a situation 
loaded with plenty of motives that are patent and immediate. Al, Bob Sierra, Dick 
Murphy, and their assistants Ed Youngs, Danny Dohm and Bob Geiger -- all of these 
teachers enjoy relatively "why-free" teaching. They enjoy it because they've worked 
to create a situation that makes why ' s unnecessary. 

Now that I'm back to Bob again, let me close with him. Bob's only been a 
"teaching assistant" for about four weeks at this writing. Bob has been associated 
with the Outdoor Education Program for a long, long time, though. He started with 
it as a 10th grade student in the program's first year. He spent his 11th and 12th 
grade years building it and being built by it. Now he's back in it; and, according 
to his Supervisor, he has the 8th grade students "eating out of his hands." From 
at least one point of view, Bob Geiger illustrates the process of socialization. 
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LAWYERS BECOME TEACHERS 



Miles E, Beamer, Assistant Director of Social Studies 
Detroit Public Schools 

Larry Parker had worked long hours after school all semester; and after his 
graduation at the age of seventeen from high school in June* he planned to go to 

college in the fall. He had saved his money for his first year at Northfield Col- 

lege, about twenty miles from his home. Since transportation to and from North- 
field was not easily accessible, he planned to spend part of his savings to buy a 
used car that would provide him with transportation to and from Northfield, 

One night, about a week before graduation, he saw in the evening paper this 
advertisement: "Big-hearted Joe's Used Car Sale of the Year. Get a reliable and 

trouble-free used car that will give you many years of low-cost transportation. See 
this 1964 beauty with radio, power steering, automatic d^re, with low mileage, for 
only $400. Pay $200 down and the balance in easy monthy payments." 

This was just the car that Larry had dreamed about. It would provide him 

with economical transportation to Northfield College. 

Next day, Larry withdrew $200 from his savings, went to the used car lot, 
and after listening to a salesman praise the merits of the car, paid the $200 and 
signed a note to pay the balance, at $20 a month plus interest, over a ten-month 
period. Larry drove awa v n happy young man. 

When only five minutes from home, the car began to knock. Larry stopped the 
car and discovered the car's radiator was leaking and he was out of water. When he 
drove in his year, he bumped his father f s car as the brakes on his beauty did not 
operate. He turned on the radio but it didn't work. Larry was very unhappy about 
his purchase. He had paid $200 down and still owed another $200. 
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When the young attorney came to his civics class the next week, Larry had a 
number of questions to ask him. Some of them were: 

1. Were there false and misrepresentative statements in Big-hearted Joe’s 
advertisement? 

2. Did he have to pay the balance of $200 on the car? 

3. Was the contract binding since he was only seventeen? 

*********** 

In the fall of 1969, the Superintendent of the Detroit Public Schools called 
a meeting involving a small number of his staff and several members of the Young 
Lawyers Section of the Michigan Bar Association. 

The purpose of the meeting was to review and discuss a proposal of the group 
of Young Lawyers to conduct a one-week course in various phases of law for all sen- 
iors in the Detroit Public Schools. The meeting ended with a decision to conduct 
the proposed program in a limited number of schools on a pilot basis during the 
1969/70 school year. If the program proved worthwhile, it was to be expanded to in- 
clude other high schools. The Superintendent assigned the planning with the Young 

Lawyers and the implementation of the program to the Department of Social Studies. 

Early in November, 1969, designated members of the Social Studies Department 
held a preliminary planning session with three members of the High School Program 
Committee of the Young Lawyers Section. At this meeting tentative dates for a one- 
week course, one hour each day for five consecutive days for all civics classes, was 
approved. Three high schools were selected for a pilot project - one in the inner 
city, one in the middle area, a third at outer city limits. 

A second meeting was held in mid-December. At that time the three social 
studies department heads from the schools selected attended the session with the 
Young Lawyers High School Program Committee and members of the Department of Social 
Studies. Plans for the content of the course to be offered were discussed and 
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agreed upon, and definite dates for the lawyers to appear ac the schools were es- 
tablished. 



A broad general outline was given to each participating lawyer as to the 
areas to be covered in the course and indication of the topics that would probably 
be of interest to high school students. Topics that the lawyers were to cover for 
the week's course were as follows: 

First Day - Constitutional Law; Discussion of the Bill of Rights; Search 
and Seizure; Stop and Frisk; Right to Counsel and Student 
Rights . 

Second Da y - Discussion of the difference between civil and criminal law; 

Discussion of court system; Discussion of election of judges; 
How one becomes a lawyer; Begin discussion of criminal law 
problems . 

Third Day - Continuation of criminal law problems; Police relations with 
individuals; Drugs; Juvenile Court problems; Introduction of 
urban problems. 

Fourth Dav - Continuation of urban problems, including such areas as land- 
' lord-tenant, city government , real estate, and consumers' law 
problems . 

Fifth Day - Discussion of miscellaneous problems, such as probate law; 

minors' and incompetents' estates, and Selective Service pro- 
blems . 

Late in February the Young Lawyers began teaching their one-week course about 
law and legal matters to the civics or government classes in these three high 
schools. Twenty-six lawyers volunteered to teach the twenty-six classes. Approx- 
imately six hundred students received this instruction. 

To aid the lawyers in meeting the time schedule of classes, they were pro- 
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vided with the teacher’s name, the time of che class meeting, and the class room 
number. Previous to this time, the Bar Association had sent letters to all par- 
ticipating attorneys informing them of their responsibilities as to being on time 
at the school and being prepared. In most cases, the lawyers contacted the tea- 
chers of these classes the week previous to their appearance at the school. This 
enabled both the attorney and the teacher to be better prepared for getting the 
first day’s lesson off to a smooth start. Most lawyers gave some opening remarks 
to the class and then spent as much of the class period as possible answering 
questions from the students. 

At the termination of the course, and evaluation was made by the lawyer 
teaching the class, the teacher of the class, and the students of the class. 



Teacher comments and evaluations: 

Four out of the five lawyers who visited my classes 
were civil lawyers and not criminal lawyers. Dealing 
with students who are constantly in contact with the 
police and courts for various bodily and criminal 
activity, it seems necessary that an attempt should 
be made to assign more criminal lawyers (if possible) 
to a ’’high crime area” and assign civil lawyers where 
such matters are not as pertinent. 



**-.r ************************ 



Very beneficial. The Attorneys established good rapport 



with the classes. We need more material on civil law 



(consumer problems) and less ’’cops and robbers” stuff. 



*************************** 



The lawyers were informative and, in most cases, responsive 



to the questions and interest areas of the students. I 
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am in favor of continuing this program, 
********************** 

I think that having lawyers in our civics classes 
for a week was very worthwhile. It was a good 
change-of-pace from the usual classroom procedure 
and the students reacted very well. Most of all, 
the students want to see the program become a regular 
part of the civics course, 

******** * ************** 

Attorney comments and evaluations: 

On the whole, I found the students quite attentive 
and quite interested in the subject content of the 
program, particularly with reference to constitutional 
rights, criminal law, and the right to dissent and 
freedom of speech. 

********************** 

I found that the reaction of students was sharper 
in the area of discussion of constitutional law, search 
and seizure, stop and frisk, and right to counsel, 
students' rights, and associated problems of 
criminal law. There also appeared to be a keen interest 
in the discussion of the election of judges and the 

question of how one becomes an attorney. 

*********************** 

As we became involved in the topics, the student 
participation increased and I felt the entire 
week was extremely worthwhile. This program is 



excellent. I hope it continues and I would be 

delighted to participate again in the fall semester. 
********************* 

Students' reaction to the pi gram taught by the lawyers is indicated by the 



summary of student opinion in three classes: 

Favored the program 76 

Disapproved the program 3 

Would have liked more time for 

questions 12 

Were bored 5 

Would have liked more class discussion 4 

Lawyer talked about the "wrong" things 24 

Lawyer showed lack of respect for 

student opinion 7 



In general, the students were interested in more talk about things which 
they felt were directly touching them: student rights, drugs, stopping of teen- 

agers and searching them or their cars. A few spoke disparagingly of "old" laws. 

Because of the enthusiastic evaluations given by the teachers, attorneys, 
and students who participated in the pilot program in the spring of 1970, plans for 
expanding the program to all of the 22 Detroit Public High Schools in a similar 
program in the fall of 1970 was inaugurated. 

During a four-week period beginning in late October, 1970, more than 17S 
young lawyers from the metropolitan Detroit area taught about laws and our legal 
system in all senior high school government classes. These young attorneys in- 
cluded black and white attorneys from the Wolverine Bar Association and the Detroit 
Bar Association. The program was not only expanded in the number of schools in- 
volved, but a sixty-page syllabus was prepared by the Young Lawyers for the attor- 
neys that taught in the high schools. ^ table of contents of this syllabus cites 
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court decisions and gives examples in the following areas: 

Student and Minors Rights 
First Amendment Freedoms 
Consumer Protection in Michigan 
Selective Service Law 
Criminal Law Outline 
Narcotic Laws 

The attorney who is co-chairman of the project expressed his enthusiasm for 
the project when he stated, "One purpose of the sessions is to change the unfavor- 
able image that the law has for many youngsters. We want kids to appreciate the 
legal system, to show them the law can help them in their lives. 

As was mentioned at the beginning of this article, the project was sponsored 
by the Young Lawyers Section of the State Bar Association. Other school systems in 
Michigan interested in a similar program should contact their local bar association 
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A REALLY "NEW" NEW SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM 



Robert Roddewig, Middle School 

Social Studies Department Chairman 
George Pamerleau, Teacher 
Roger A. McCaig, Curriculum Associate 
Department of Instruction 

The Grosse Pointe Public School System 

During the 1967-68 school year, teachers in the Social Studies Department 
of Parcells Middle School, Grosse Pointe, came to the momentous, if somewhat over- 
due conclusion that the teaching model for the social studies was inadequate, ir- 
relevant, and obsolete and should be discarded for a new one. In a society beset 
with problems of human conflict, poverty , and destruction of the environment, the 
curriculum was likely to focus on physical geography and Babylonia. In a national 
community bursting with a new awareness of the goals and rights of minority groups, 
the textbooks described slave songs as symbols of contentment and gratitude. In a 
world exploding with new knowledge and changing conditions, a book at least five -- 
and perhaps as much as ten -- years old was expected to be the major resource for 
learning. In a classroom filled with thirty unique human beings, all the learners 
were paraded in the same way and at the same rate through something called required 
content. The Social Studies Department at Parcells was courageous enough to reject 
this model and honest enough to admit that any teacher determined to cleave to it 
was condemning himself to a life of unremitting frustration. 

What was needed was a really "new" new social studies, one that emerges 
from a new set of beliefs about learning, the nature of youth, and the needs of the 
community, not a curriculum whose covert purpose was to make teachers comfortable. 

Underlying Beliefs 

The curriculum must be flexible, open-ended and self-renewing . 
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The curriculum must have inherent provisions for continuous development and 
change based upon the needs and purposes of everyone involved in the learn- 
ing environment, the community, the faculty, and -- especially -- the learners. 
Decisions about the curriculum must not be delegated by default to a New 
York publisher. 

Youth have the most important rights in the process of education. 

Any teaching strategy that fails to engage the purposes of the learner is, 
at best, training rather than education. In a very real sense, a teacher 
cannot succeed in stuffing knowledge into someone who doesn’t need it, want 
it, or understand its purpose. The teacher’s role must be to plan, diag- 
nose, prescribe, lead, guide, counsel, help, suggest, coordinate, manage, 
evaluate, and be human. 

Learners require different amounts of time and different kinds of experiences 

to learn the same things. 

No experienced teacher needs a researcher to inform him that some youth 
learn effectively from one another in group situations while others learn 
better when working independently or that some work best in a creative, un- 
structured environment, while others require more supervision and frequent 
checkpoints. The only real question is whether a teacher wants to explain 
the lesson, give a test, assign the grades, move on to the next chapter, 
and pretend that this process is educational, or whether he intends to de- 
sign a strategy that recognizes human differences that refuse to vanish for 
his convenience. 

The school must help youth to develop adaptive skills. 

The teaching style used throughout all previous human history has been ren- 
dered instantly obsolete by the electronic revolution and the daily bombard- 
ment of thousands of television pictures and radio words upon the conscious - 
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ness. The present generation of teachers is the first for whom these be- 
liefs are no longer true. 

I know more than you do about everything. 

I know everything you need to know. 

You can’t know anything unless I’ve taught it to you. 

It is impossible to train children for a world no one can predict. The most 
relevant curriculum for today’s youth is one which emphasizes problem 
framing and problem solving. 

The school has important responsibilities for attitude formation. 

Society at large is coming to the realization that as important as know- 
ledge is it can not replace skills for working cooperatively with others 
and attitudes that not only accept but value cultural and personal dif- 
ferences. Knowledge is neutral. The use of knowledge involves ethics. 

A teacher cannot be all things to all youth. He must combine resources with other 
teachers . 

Pooling the skills of teachers in curriculum planning, leading small-group 
discussions, giving large-group lectures, and managing the resource center 
permits each teacher to contribute his strengths to the instructional pro- 
gram and to grow and learn through association with other teachers. Team 
teaching is not to be confused with rotation teaching. It is a plan that 
draws fully upon the skills within the team, deploys resources in the most 
effective way, and stimulates professional growth. 

The use of grade levels is an outmoded practice that probably never did make sense. 
Schools recognize grade levels. Life does not. The only reason for the 
perpetuation of this practice has been that teachers and administrators find 
it a convenient way to organize for instruction. 
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The Program 



* 



School organization 

The school is organized into three houses with approximately 300 students, 
a team of twelve academic teachers, one counselor, and one administrator in 
each house. A social studies team consists of three teachers. 

Physical facilities 

An Instructional Materials Complex is used in combination with regular class- 
rooms. The Complex consists of a library seating a loose 45 and function- 
ing as a quiet area and a social studies resource center (actually a con- 
verted study hall) seating a cozy 85 and operating as a "noisy" area for 
group work. This Complex makes it possible for one teacher to manage 30 
students in the library, another to supervise 45 in the resource center, and 
the other to lead 10 in a small group discussion. Students move from area 
to area, depending upon their plans, and teachers shift responsibilities 
according to a team schedule. All three teachers "teach" all three units in 
operation . 

Scheduling 

All social studies teachers in one house are scheduled at the same time. 

The instructional unit 

The curriculum consists of thirty six-week units for a two-year period 
(grades seven and eight). The units incorporate all major aspects of the 
former curriculum and include many new areas of study. The total curriculum 
encompasses about two and a half times the scope of the former curriculum. 




THE SOVIET UNION - PEOPLES AND CULTURES 

ISLANDS OF THE WORLD 

NORTHERN EUROPE 

PEOPLES AND CULTURES OF ASIA 
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PEOPLES AND CULTURES OF AFRICA 



AGRICULTURAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE UNITED STATES 
GEOGRAPHY OF AUSTRALIA 
UNDERSTANDING CANADA (GEOG) 

UNDERSTANDING THE UNITED STATES (GEOG) 

THE AMERICAN INDIAN 
MICHIGAN HISTOGRAPHY 
GEOGRAPHY OF CITIES 
MAN AS AN EXPLORER 
URBAN PROBLEMS IN AMERICA 
DEMOCRACY I 
DEMOCRACY II 

THE UNITED STATES IN FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

COLONIAL AMERICA 

U. S. INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 

GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 

SETTLEMENT OF THE AMERICAN WEST 

U. S. POLITICAL PARTIES 

MINORITIES IN THE UNITED STATES 

THE STRUGGLE FOR AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE 

IN SEARCH OF MAN 

BASIC ECONOMIC EDUCATION 

DECISION MAKING 

FACTORS OF CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT 
INDEPENDENT STUDY 
The nature of the unit 

The units vary not only in content and scope but also in style and learning 
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activities. Several . C ”ch as URBAN PROBLEMS, emphasize problem solving. 

Some, such as CIVIL WAR, AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE, and COLONIAL AMERICA, are 
planned with various levels of difficulty. Others, such as DEMOCRACY I and 
II, BASIC ECONOMIC EDUCATION, and GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES, are based 
on simulations. Still others involve core studies for all students followed 
by a selection of quest activities for individual or small-group exploration. 
Other than the simulations, each unit contains a number of plans for learn- 
ing, usually five. The plans differ from one another in the following ways: 
Level of difficulty 

Level of student responsibility in planning 
Media and resources for learning 
Learning style 
Activity choices 

Selecting a unit and making a contract 

Every six weeks the teacher team presents the students with three units for 
election in a large group meeting. Students indicate first and second 
choices. The teacher team balances the groups, recognizing the great ma- 
jority of first choices and never placing a student in his "third choice." 
The teacler, acting as an academic counselor, discusses past performance 
and present intentions with each student, and together they agree on a con- 
tract for one of the learning plans. 

A contract which contains a high level of student responsibility for plan- 
ning establishes a framework within which a student develops his own plan 
of study to submit for approval. In making the plan, a student may select 
activities, propose new activities, determine the order of events, and set 
target dates for assignments, coordinating this planning with fixed dates 
like film bookings and seminars. 



As an alternative to selecting a contract, a student may make application 
for independent study on a topic of his own choosing. A conference is 
scheduled for the applicant to meet with the social studies team, which 
attempts to evaluate the sincerity of the intention, the genuineness of in- 
terest in the proposed topic, and the clarity of the purpose. If the appli- 
cation is approved by the team, the student prepares a plan of procedure, 
including a bibliography of materials, which he submits to the teaching 
team along with a parent permission slip. Independent study students are 
scheduled to meet with a teacher for two fifteen to twenty-minute confer- 
ences each week to discuss all aspects of the study. 

Materials 

The resource center is stocked with books contained in the unit biblio- 
graphies and with sets of many textbooks in history and geography. It also 
houses a fine collection of audio tapes, records, and filmstrips. 

Evaluation 

The process of evaluation is continuous and the criteria are individual. 

All three teachers share in the evaluation of each student. A new middle 
school system of reporting to parents facilitates this process. 

Needed Changes To Implement the Program 
In reorganizing for instruction, these changes were essential for implementa- 
tion of the program. 

The sc hool must be divided into smaller units for instruction . 

It is essential that teachers learn to know their students well and that 
students learn to know their teachers well. It is also essential that tea- 
chers learn to know their colleagues wel 1 . The house plan also permits the 
total teaching team to make organizational changes within the school day 
without disrupting the school s hedule and to escape the limitations imposed 
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by the all-school schedule. 



The teachers must develop their own schedules . 

No school-wide, inflexible schedule which is planned during the summer can 
predict needs that emerge during the year. The most flexible, efficient 
schedule is one which assigns a group of students to a team of teachers for 
a block of time. 

Teachers must change their roles . 

Teachers can no longer* think of themselves as information pushers or the 
sole decision makers. They must become program planners, diagnosticians, 
advisors and prescribers, counselors, resource people and consultants, and 
joint evaluators. 

Building space must be redeployed. 

This does not always mean that walls must be knocked down. It does mean that 
existing facilities should be used differently. 

New curriculum materials must be designed. 

The single textbook has to be replaced by multiple copies of a variety of 
materials which are continuously updated. The curriculum is a complex net- 
work of choices and routes. Certain sections are always under repair and 
new highways are being built. The students are the drivers. The teachers 
design the system. 

Everyone involved with the Parcells social studies program enthusiastically 
supports its goals and its operation, the teachers, the principal, the Department 
of Instruction, the parents, and -- especially -- the students. Only the imagina- 
tion of the planners limits its further development. 
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THE PROPER STUDY OF MANKIND... 



George R. Johnstone, Social Studies Consultant 
Oakland Schools 



social scientists discussed 
what ought to be taught 
from the data collected 

in fields where they sought 

editors and authors in 
offices have fought 
to determine what content 
would surely be bought 

curriculum committees 

told what would be caught 
by the students in classrooms 
and what they could wrought 

national projects by scores 
funded it was thought 
to help teachers help students 
discover what they ought 

Has anyone considered that as a student 
I *m five times removed from the reality of the scientist's field 
consumer of product and process 
consumed by the artificiality and encouraged mediocrity 
...and that I will not endure this forever? 



distressed student 



Our distressed student has alluded to some of the problems in education. Be- 
sides being discriminately excluded from the decision-making process of which he 
is the consumer, he must learn what others have gleaned from their experiences in 
the field. And that is where the fun is -- in the field. 

The teacher must likewise be occasionally distressed if he relies solely on 
the materials of others. He must still decide what content shall he teach, from 
which discipline and how. National social studies projects have attempted to ren- 
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der aid with programs emphasizing interdisciplinary concepts through inquiry. But 

the basic content and approach decisions are still made from the top down. 

For both student and teacher * the relevancy of the information to be learned 
must be inversely related to the distance from the field where it was discovered. 
Can we not provide a process whereby both can return to the field to discern their 

own generalizations? Can we not provide a process that does not end at the class- 

room door nor with the changing seasons? Community Concerns Class was our attempt 
to answer these questions. 

The idea for an interdistrict approach to the study of social problems was 
initiated by a local district. Oakland Schools, having been contacted , arranged 
meetings with interested teachers and administrators for six school districts. 

Those who met the proposal with enthusiasm brought students with them to a second 
and third meeting to discuss both separately and jointly the direction they would 
like taken. Essentially they concurred that n a course in social problems which 
combined classroom instruction with extended field research should be established." 

A coordinating teacher from each school served as liaison between Oakland 
Schools and the local district. They volunteered with the understanding that there 
was no release time and that five to ten minutes per day would be sufficient to 
keep in touch with the students . 

The students, selected because they demonstrated previous concern for social 
issues, received a semester credit in social studies. For research efforts they 
were given one hour* four days a week in their communities and one afternoon per 
week at the interdistrict level at Oakland Schools. The diversity of students in- 
cluded not only black and white students, but also those who were from private and 
public, suburban and urban schools, ninth through twelfth grades, as well as those 
ranging from low academic records and high truancy rates to scholarship recipients 
and university enrollees. 



The plan, briefly, was to train those students to do field research on a 
social problem of their choosing in their own community. Field research was viewed 
as a method of in-depth study of a human phenomenon wherever information could be 
found pertaining to the query. Once hypotheses were drawn, the field included the 
community, schools, campuses, newspapers, and even the library. We used the four 
criteria offered by Horton for social problems as conditions: (1) affecting a 

significant number of people, (2) in ways considered undesireab le , (3) about which 
it is felt something can be done, (4) through collective social action. * 

An effort was made to teach the various skills required for research work 
with direct practical application. For example, the analysis of written materials 
requires skills which includes raising important questions dealing with the absence 
or presence of data that would influence conclusions, recognizing propaganda tech- 
niques, and ascertaining relevant data. To teach these skills, we analyzed current 
news articles from different local papers, projected our findings on an overhead 
transparency and discussed them. One such lesson was on the topic of a local drug 
survey in selected public schools. We discussed our analysis with the person who 
produced and ran the survey to evaluate our ’’objectivity” and his. 

Another such example included a lesson on how to do an unstructured obser- 
vation. After a discussion on the steps to follow, the students were sent out in 
pairs to a local shopping center to observe the interaction of a few people. They 
took notes on clear transparencies independently and presented their observations 
to the entire class upon returning from the center. We then analyzed and discussed 
our notes in terms of clarity and objectivity. 

When we came to our lessons dealing with research design, again we attempted 



*Paul B. Horton and Gerald T. Leslie, The Sociolog y of Social Froblems (New York: 
Appleton-Century-Croft , 1965), p. 4. 
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direct practical application. Hie entire class was given a semantic differential 
(attitude survey) concerning their attitudes toward black people and white people. 
After completing the survey, students were asked to offer some hypotheses as to 
the outcome. We then discussed how to tabulate the surveys, which they did that 
same hour. We briefly and generally discussed the Chi squared (X^) statistical 
test, demonstrated how to use an Olivetti computer (which we brought to the room), 
and two students ran the data from their survey into the computer. The results were 
discussed with the implications for their own projects. 

Classes followed this format or one in which the students worked on their 
own, studying, refining, testing out on each other, and seeking professional assis- 
tance. More specifically, they were held responsible for the following objectives:* 

1. Define and identify a social problem 

2. Identify propaganda techniques in printed materials. 

3. Draw up a testable hypothesis. 

4. Develop some data gathering device. 

(e.g. , questionnaire, interview. . .) 

5. Design a research project. 

a. select a population for his study. 

b. define random sampling, 

c. explain the method of sampling for his study. 

d. administer his instrument. 

e. define correlation. 

f. tabulate results. 

6. Enter data into a computer for analysis. 

a. explain probability. 

b. explain Chi squared (X^) . 

7. Interpret statistical results. 

(Hypothesis confirmed, rejected, qualified) 

8. Present his findings in some format. 

(Written, oral, audio-visual, song) 

Most of the students developed their own survey instruments. All completed 
their own research design, selecting classes or students randomly for administering 
their questionnaires; sought permission from school personnel on their own and 



*George R. Johnstone, Community Concerns Class: A Terminal Report (Pontiac, Mich.; 

Oakland Schools, 1970), p. 4. 
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either administered them themselves or taught teachers how to do it. A couple of 
boys working independently interviewed people in a shopping center and one even 
traveled to campuses to interview students for his study on student demonstrations. 
They tabulated their findings and drew their own conclusions. The last day of class 
they shared their work with the others as we videotaped their presentations. 

Two ninth grade girls -studied equal opportunity attitudes in the three 
secondary schools of their community. They found that students in lower gi'ades are 
more likely to hire a Negro, better qualified, than a white, but that the higher 
grades are more likely to move into an integrated neighborhood. On both accounts, 
hiring and moving, females appr. ve more significantly than males (p<.001), and , 
students reporting lower family incomes appear more willing to hire a Negro and to 
move . 

A team of students, eleventh and twelfth graders, also did a study on atti- 
tudes of black and white students toward integration in a community where busing 
had become a volatile sujbect. They found that no one wants to be bused to a school 
where they will be in a minority, but that most were willing (although a very large 
percentage were definitely not) to be bused in a 50-50 situation or if they would 
be in the majority. There was no significant difference between the responses of 
black and white students. 

Another study was done by a team of students from two schools, a public and 
a private Catholic school. On a question of abortion law reform they found that 
most students were in favor of either modifying or repealing rather than retaining 
the existing abortion laws. But the interesting results were that there was no 
significant difference between males and females or Catholics and non-Catholics in 
their responses. Other studies included such topics as Poli ce- Community Relations, 
Effects of Transportation on Air Polution, Urban Renewal, and Drug Use and School 
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Involvement . 



Evaluation of the class was based on several criteria. Sixteen specific 
objectives and the criteria for each were used to assess student accomplishments. 
Written forms testing the research comprehension of our students in categories of 
definitions, awareness, and application were compared with a small control group 
from the participating schools. Student evaluations of the class and evaluations 
from the coordinating teachers were also used. 

Using the first approach, although all our students did not complete all our 
objectives, it was concluded that every student would have finished, given a full 
eighteen week semester. We had met only fourteen weeks, and the students suggested 
in their evaluations that we needed more time. Given that time, students, grades 
nine through twelve, can do field research. 

The written forms testing 13 of the 16 objectives revealed that the students 
in the experimental class performed significantly better than the control students 
in all three categories of the test, p <1. 0 1 . 

On the written evaluation by the students, it is good that they felt we met 
our objectives ; but we considered it even more important when they asked for more 
help in computer analysis, interpretation cf results, and creative presentation 
approaches. They certainly were not frightened by the demands of research; they 
wanted to improve the skills. When asked about the educational value of the class, 
they responded that there was immediate practical application of analytical skills 
and more involvement in their communities. It was flattering at first to read, "I 
think I learned more in this one class than all my other classes combined.” But 
when a university bound senior writes, ”a solid basis for the hope that the educa- 
tional system will really be able to foster learning,” it becomes an indictment. 

Speaking of the strengths of the class, seventy per cent of the students 
commented on the informality and the freedom to help determine the course direction. 
One student reflected other’s statements in this summary: 



M The subject matter pertained to what was happening now. 

The chance to work on our own at our own pace and what 
we were interested in," 

The coordinating teachers ranked the experiences gained in the experimental 
class above those found in regularly offered social studies classes. Although both 
the students and teachers responded favorably to the inter- district approach, 
seventy-five per cent of the coordinating teachers felt a similar course should be 
implemented at the local level. 

The implications of such an experimental course seem partly obvious . We are 
not talking simply about adding another course to the already existing curriculum. 
Nor are we simply training little social scientists. We have proven beyond our 
own satisfaction that secondary students, of diverse backgrounds, not only can do 
field research but do it exceedingly we 1 !. They have demonstrated that they are 
capable of assuming joint responsibility with the teacher in decisions regarding 
the direction of a class. They respected and reinforced the idea of extending the 
classroom to the community. Armed with the specific task of their choosing and 
sufficient training, they assumed commendable responsibility. 

Where feasible the interdistrict approach expands an otherwise provincial 
community. As one student put it: 

"Just the fact that the students were different ages, 
from different environments, different races, and 
voiced different opinions was beneficial. Many times 
they helped to view both sides of a question or brought 
up a facet that I had never seen. 11 

On the local level, students can actually serve their community by gathering data 
for which most adults have neither the time nor the training. 

We can anticipate difficult times. We received phone calls twice wheie two 
of our interviewers were prevented from continuing their surveying and the prosecut- 
ing attorney was telephoned for legal clarification. Some students discovered 
rather grapnically that teacher attitudes toward blacks ought to be explored at 
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least in integrated schools. But for the most part, there was tremendous support 
and cooperation from the teachers, which will be needed in administering question- 
naires . 

It is essential that we go further and explore with students ways to use 
their findings in ameliorating those conditions which seem to feed troubled areas. 
And we must do it in^ the community where it may make a difference, not in the class- 
room alone where it never will. 
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THE HILDA TAB A TEACHING STRATEGIES FOR DEVEL O PING 
CHILDREN'S THINKING 



Catherine Medler, Inservice Consultant 
Saginaw Public Schools 

During the past year the Saginaw City School District, along with several 
other Michigan local districts, has participated in the Hilda Taba Teaching Strate- 
gies Program, an inservice training program which provides teachers with strategies 
that develop thinking skills in students. 

Although applicable to all content areas, these strategies have had special 
significance for teachers of social studies, since one of their particular concerns 
is to give meaning to the multiple relationships among human beings and to develop 
an understanding of people throughout the world. I 

RATIONALE 

Hilda Taba stressed the importance of teaching strategies in the development 
of "high level" thinking about people and their ways. Results of psychological re- 
search of such men as Sigel, Piaget and Bruner point to the need for carefully 
planned steps in the development of children's own concepts and generalizations. 

On the basis of such research, Dr. Taba developed her "Teaching Strategies for 
Developing Children's Thinking." Basic to the strategies are the following assump- 
tions : 

1. Thinking skills can be taught. 

2. The ability to think cannot be "given" by teachers to 
students. The quality of an individual's thinking depends 
on the richness and significance of the content with which 
he works, as well as the process he uses and the initial 
assistance he is given in the development of such processes. 

3. All school children are capable of thinking at abstract 
levels although the quality of individual thinking differs 
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markedly . 

4. Thinking involves an active transaction between an indivi- 
dual and the data with which he is working. Data become 
meaningful only when an individual performs certain cog-* 
nitive operations upon it. 

CONTENT OF THE PROGRAM 

Taba and her associates identified key cognitive skills and designed par 
ticular teaching strategies for performance of these cognitive tasks. These cor 
respond to the following four units of the program. 

Unit 1 Concept Development: 

This strategy deals with improving the ability of children 
to deal with classification by listing, organizing and re- 
organizing data, seeking multiple relationships, and en- 
couraging flexibility in thinking. Through these strategies 
children form, extend, and clarify concepts. 

Unit II Interpretation of Data 

This task helps students to retrieve, organize, and analyze 
data, to make and support inferences and to formulate con- 
clusions and generalizations. Generalizations play an im- 
portant role in directing childrens thinking as they search 
for meanings in the data of social studies. 

Unit III Application of Generalizations 

Children should be given many opportunities to generalize 
about what they see, read, and hear in social studies 
classes and then to test the generalizations against stan- 
dards of accuracy and relevancy. This task helps students 
to apply previously learned generalizations to new situ- 
ations, make and support predictions applicable to the new 
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situations, and then to verify, modify, extend, or discard 
the generalizations . 

Unit IV Interpretation of Feelings, Attitudes and Values 

Through this task teachers learn strategies which will 
help children to observe and interpret human feelings and 
actions and apply them to their own experiences. 

METHOD 

One of the factors which has generated much enthusiasm among our teachers 
is the practicality of the method used for teaching the program itself. Partici- 
pants ’’learn by doing” through a continual rotation of theory and practice. Tea- 
chers practice the strategies with each other and then plan lessons for their own 
classrooms. Classroom lessons are taped for analysis and self-evaluation. This 
immediate usefulness is termed ’’great” by almost all participants. 

The key to all the strategies is the sequential questioning techniques 
appropriate to each task which allow children to utilize relevant data retrieved 
from listening, observing, or reading. Thus the teacher stimulates and guides 
students to develop various intellectual skills beyond this fact level, 

PROCEDURES FOR IMPLEMENTATION 

The strategies are taught by local school district personnel trained by the 
Institute for Staff Development, Menlo Park, California. The initial workshop was 
sponsored in August, 1969, by the State Department of Education and included 8 of 
its staff consultants. After four v.eeks of intensive training, leaders develop the 
Taba Program locally in various ways; released time for participants, partial re- 
leased time, credit through universities, volunteered time or summer sessions. 
School Districts using the Taba Program are Saginaw City, Kalamazoo, Saginaw Town- 
ship, Lansing, Port Huron, Menominee, and Bloomfield Hills. Participants have in- 



eluded classroom teachers K-12, administrators, reading consultants, special educa- 
tion teachers and guidance counselors. 

Since the course takes about 50 hours of training, the Saginaw School Dis- 
trict has found it most feasible to work through Central Michigan University. Par- 
ticipants pay for their own tuition and books, attend evening classes held in one 
of our city schools, and recieve four semester hours credit. As an inservice educ- 
ation consultant, the instructor visits participants 1 classrooms during the regular 
school day, gives demonstrations, used video taped lessons and offers support in 
any way requested. State Department consultants have assisted by participating in 
class activities. 

One group of Saginaw teachers volunteered their own time without University 
credit and paid for their own books in order to learn the strategies. 

Teachers who complete the 52 hour course in their local district are eligible 
to attend a one week leadership training session given by the Institute for Staff 
Development and are then eligible to serve as instructors. Macomb County, Kalama- 
zoo and Saginaw County Intermediate Districts have sent personnel to area classes 
and then to this second echelon training program in order to start the Taba Pro- 
gram in their own area. Michigan now has 29 area training leaders. 

PROGRAM EVALUATION 

Teacher evaluation of the taba Program produced overwhelmingly favorable 
comments as to its effect in developing childrens thinking and in the increased 
involvement of all children in a discussion. Children seemed to enjoy discussions 
more and felt free to express their own ideas. 

Teachers also reported that Taba training had made them more sensitive and 
accepting to the diversity of students* ideas as they learned to ask open-ended 
questions, then listen, and accept responses. Teachers felt that they did less 
telling and thought more of arranging suitable experiences for improved intellec- 



tual functioning on the part of their students. Interaction among class members 
offered opportunities for all to extend and clarify concepts. 

One of the fringe benefits of the Taba training is the opportunity to work 
and plan with other teachers and administrators. Members of the group had an oppor- 
tunity to exchange ideas in a learning experience taught inductively. Each class 
became a noticeably cohesive group. 

Teachers of social studies reported that their classes became more than a 
collection of data, but a demonstration of the ability of the children to use this 
data to make wise and perceptive judgments of human behavior. 

The School District of the City of Saginaw is implementing the Taba Program 
in many ways in addition to offering the course. For example, it has selected 
social studies materials which emphasize concept development. Inservice workshop 
activities and leaders are chosen who can demonstrate the strategies in classroom 
discussions. Kalamazoo has actively promoted Taba strategies in similar ways in- 
corporating the philosophy of the program. 

The Taba Inservice Program - Strategies for Developing Children’s Thinking - 
is an innovation which can have a far-reaching positive effect on the behavior of 
both children and teachers. It demonstrates that the most realistic way to approach 
curriculum change is not through re-shuffling the curriculum content, instituting 
new courses, or buying new materials -- but through undertaking an active program 
to effectively change teacher-performance in the classroom. Even the same old 
courses can become exciting for the student when the teacher acquires new skills in 
the area of conducting open, yet focused, class discussions. 
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THE OAK PARK PROJECT: A HOLISTIC APPROACH TO REVISING 

A SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM 



Daniel Jacobson, Director, Social Science Teaching Institute 
Michigan State University 



INTRODUCTION 

The Oak Park (Michigan) public schools and the Social Science Teaching In- 
stitute, Michigan State University, have been cooperating in social studies (7-9) 
materials development since June, 1967. That cooperation lias resulted thus far in 
rigorous in-service training for a half dozen junior high school teachers, ^ in 
three summer session writing seminars, in a completely written innovative 7th grade 
curriculum. That cooperation has also produced a comprehensive outline for an 8th 
grade social studies program and promises, if funding permits, to produce the 
written materials for that grade level in the near future. 

On the horizon, of course, are the plans for the 9th grade. But this re- 
port will focus on the materials already completed for grade 7 and those projected 
for grade 8. 

THE OVERALL PROJECT 2 

The overall project was based upon an important assumption that junior 
high school students have already reached the final stage of cognitive development, 
or what Piaget calls formal operations . The inference, of course, is clear -- 
junior high school students can think logically and abstractly. They can, in for- 



^Bernard Baskin, Allan Geisler, Jerry Butman, Sandra LeBost, Stanley Trompeter, and 
Janis Waxenberg of the Oak Park schools participated. The in-service training 
itself was directed by Dr. Cleo Cherryholmes , currently Associate Professor of 
Political Science, Michigan State University. 

^The following paragraphs rely heavily upon Alfred Arkley, A Proposal for a Junior 
High School Social Science Course , Unpublished paper, 1969. Dr. Arkley helped to 
develop the rationale for the Oak Park Project. He is currently Assistant Prof- 
essor of Political Science, Western Washington State College, Bellingham. 
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mal operations, handle theories, manage concepts, and produce generalizations. 

Furthermore in developing the rationale for the project, two key positions 
were taken: 1) that the project would be relevant to the students themselves, par- 

ticularly in those aspects of their lives that can be called social and political; 
and 2) that the program would be designed to aid the students in becoming aware of, 
and ultimately assuming their future lives in, American society. 

Political socialization was deemed especially significant -- and for good 
reason. The literature indicates, for example, that the poor of the United States 
-- both Black and white alike -- become alienated from American society in general 
and from the American political system in particular during the junior high years . 

This alienation apparently sets the pattern for later political apathy and inactivity. 
But the process does not stop there. For when the politically alienated are aroused, 
they tend to react irrationally, often violently. The implications for the project 
were clear. Every effort would be made in the junior high years to counteract po- 
tential alienation from American society. 

GRADE 7 

Accordingly the 7th grade program focuses upon the student's view of his 
social and political world. It focuses, too, upon the distributive analysis model 
developed by Lasswell and Kaplan: . . power , or the giving, receiving, with- 

holding, or rejecting of support in a decision; enlightenment , or the giving (etc.) 
of information; wealth, or the giving (etc.) of claims to the use of resources; 
well-being,, or the giving (etc.) of opportunities to acquire and exercise teachable 
and learnable operations; affection , or the giving (etc.) of love or loyalty; re- 
spect , or the giving (etc.) of recognition; rectitude , or the giving (etc.) of 
responsible conduct. 

^Harold Lasswell and Abraham Kaplan, Power and Society , Yale University Press, New 
Haven, 1963. 
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How are these fundamentals distributed in present-day American society? 

How should they be distributed? How do the students feel they should be distri- 
buted? 

Continually examined through the 7th grade program are the sources of the 
students’ views on the distributive analysis. As Arkley suggests: ’’Their actual 

beliefs will continually be subjected to a series of reality-testing exericises, in 
order to determine the accuracy of their empirical beliefs. On the basis of these 
reality-testing exercises, we will have the students re-examine their normative be- 
liefs. In some cases we expect their values to change during the course of these 
investigations. In other cases, current values may simple be reinforced . 

Throughout the 7th grade program, therefore, there is an interplay among 
the following attributes: 1) students’ normative beliefs about the distributive 

analysis, 2) students’ empirical beliefs about these distributions and their oper- 
ation in society, 3) the normative beliefs of others in his local community -- and 
in other communities -- about these categories, and 4) the evidence regarding these 
distributions and operations in a number of American "subcultures” 

The suggested interplay takes place through a series of inquiry exericises 
that test the propositions about conflict and consensus developed by Lewis Coser in 
The Functions of Social Conflict . 

Among the American subcultures treated are the inner-city black community, 
the black and white communities of the rural south, and the Puerto Rican, Mexican- 
American, and northern white suburban commurities. For er ch an analysis of the 
Lasswell-Kaplan categories is made and the normative beliefs transmitted to young 
people concerning the categories examined. By so doing it is hoped that students' 
ethnocentrism will be reduced and that they will better be able to identify with 
the numerous subcultures in our society. 



^Arkley, op. cit . 



Obviously there are other objectives. Arkley refers to them as ski 1 1 , co - 



gnitive , affective , and psychological objectives . 5 

The skill objectives indicate that students should be able to discriminate 
between normal and empirical statements about the distribution and operation of 
power, wealth , and status in society; they should be able to gather relevant data; 
should be able to test their empirical goals and political beliefs by using social 
science methodology; and should be able to revise their beliefs according to the 
results of tests. The cognitive objectives are all related to the distributive 
analysis, to comparing their own community with others, and to learning the basic 
characteristics of the American subcultures as indicated above. Under the affective 
objectives students should be able to state their normative and empirical beliefs 
concerning power, status, and wealth; they should be able to state the sources of 
their beliefs and of the beliefs held by others; they should be able to evaluate 
their beliefs through a series of reality testing exericises that produces commit- 
ment to a specific social position because of stated arguments in light of objective 
evidence; they should be able to organize a consistent set of beliefs based upon 
their evaluations. As a result as stated in the psychological objectives, the 
program should produce students who are lower in et^nocentrism and dogmatism and 
who have greater tolerance of bigotry and social anu political conflict. 

To meet the objectives a series of inquiry exercises (see above) -- both 
open and closed ended -- have been devised and simulations and numerous audio- 
visuals employed. 

The primary goal of the 7th grade program, therefore, was the development of 
materials that could encourage 7th graders to theorize in a meaningful way about 
social behavior. It was hoped that they would be able to test their theories 



^Ibid 



against reality. 



The following units were accordingly prepared: 

1. What is Social Science? 

2. The Subject Matter of Social Science. 

3. The Focus of Social Science. 

4. The Objectives of Social Science. 

5. Two Kinds of Beliefs Tested and Developed in Social Sciences. 

6. Making Decisions About the Relative Accuracy of Alternatives to Scien- 
tific Inquiry. 

7. The Process of Scientific Inquiry: Stating Beliefs as Propositions. 

8. The Process of Scientific Inquiry: Beliefs that Cannot be Tested 

through Scientific Inquiry. 

9. The Process of Scientific Inquiry: Stating Alternative Propositions. 

10. The Process of Scientific Inquiry: Identifying the Variables which 

Must be Measured. 

11. The Process of Scientific Inquiry: Measuring Variables. 

12. The Process of Scientific Inquiry: Using Indicators to Measure Vari- 

ables 



13. fh Process of Scientific Inquiry: The Validity of Measures. 

14 The Process of Scientific Inquiry: The Use of Samples in Obtaining 

Information. 

15. Conclusions. 

The new 7th grade materials are being used experimentally in the Oak Park 
schools.. Results thus far have been gratifying. 



GRADE 8 

The proposed 8th grade materials obviously derive sequentially from those 
prepared for grade 7. They, too, are based largely upon the Lasswel 1-Kaplan dis- 
tributive analysis with an added dimension -- that of time. 
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METHODOLOTY OF HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY 



In order to put the distributive analysis in time perspective the rationale 
of historical geography is employed.^ Instead of reconstructing places through 
time, however, power, wealth, respect, enlightement , etc., are described for various 
dates in American history. An analysis is then made of changes in these attributes 
through time. 



AN OUTLINE OF THE 8TH GRADE PROGRAM 

1. Contemporary America: 1964 to date 

A. Significant Events of our Times 

1 . election of 1964 

2 . war in Vietnam 

3. riots in the streets 

4. election of 1968 

5. the aftermath 

B. Problems Facing the Nation 

1. Technology 

a. the status of the American industrial machine 

b. automation 

c. the impact of the age of science 

2. Race -- the nature of the racial problem 

3. Poverty 

a. criteria for establishing poverty 

b. measures of alleviation 

c. status of American poverty 

4. Urbanization 

a. the people 

b. land utilization 

c. transportaciori 

d. commerce and manufacturing 

e. residential patterns 

f. the political factor 



^See Daniel Jacobson, "Historical Geography," in Methods of Geographic Instruction , 
John W. Morris, ed. , Blaisdell Publishing Company, Waltham, Massachusetts, 1968. 
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C. Population and Distributive Analysis 

1. Population 

a. geographical distribution 

b. birth and death rates 

c. Mobility 

2. Distributive analysis 



a. power 

b. wealth 

c. security 

d. respect 

e. affection 

f. well being 

g. rectitude 

h. enlightenment 

i. skills 



II. A Look into History: 1790, 1865, 1910, 1935, 1950 

A. The America of 1790 

1. Population 

a. geographical distribution 

b. birth and death rates 

c. immigration 

d. mobility 

2. Distributive analysis 
(same as above) 

3. Events affecting distributive analysis 

a. emergence of the nation 

b. the need for the first census 

c. establishment of precedents 

d. Alexander Hamilton's views 

e. French Revolution 

f. the Indian problem 

4. Problems in depth 

a. the state of technology 

b. the races and attitudes toward race 

c. the existence of poverty 

d. urban America 

B. The United States in 1865 
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1. Population 



a. geographical distribution 

b. birth and death rates 

c. Civil War’s effect upon 

2, Distributive analysis 
(same as above) 

3, Events affecting distributive analysis 

a. regional differences emergent 

1) slavery and the plantation system 

2) growing commerce and manufacturing in the north 

b. manifest destiny 

c. immigration 

d. development of railroads 

e. secession 

f . Civil War 

4, Problems in depth 
(same as above) 

C. The United States in 1910 

1. Population 

a. geographical distribution 

b. the great migrations from Europe to America 

c. birth and death rates 

2. Distributive analysis 

(same as above) 

/ 

3. Events affecting distributive analysis 

a. the new transportation 

b. Progressive Movement 

c. European immigration 

d. United States as emergent world power 

4. Problems in depth 
(same p.s above) 

D. The United States in 1935 
1. Population 

a. geographical distribution 

b. birth and death rates 
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c. mobility 
Distributive analysis 
(same as above) 

3. Events affecting distributive analysis 

a. the Depression 

b. New Deal legislation 

4. Problems in depth 
(same as above) 

E. 1950 

1. Population 

a. geographical distribution 

b. birth and death rates 

c. mobility 

2. Distributive analysis 
(same as above) 

3. Events affecting distributive analysis 

a. World War II and its aftermath 

b. growing affluence 

4. Problems in depth 
(same as above) 

III. Review 

The 8th grade program is conceived as a full year program. The developed 
materials will include descriptions, inquiry exercises, case studies, contemporary 
documents, and visuals either prepared by or selected by the Oak Park-Mi chigan 
State University team. 

A LOOK AHEAD 

The Oak Park Project, consistently supported by the Oak Park public schools 
and the Social Science Teaching Institute, continues to process and experiment with 

its 7th grade materials; it is already engaged in a significant program of research 
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on its 8th grade program -- and hopes in future summer institutes to write that 
program. And looking ahead it hopes, too, to begin work on grade 9. 
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AFRO-AMERICAN HISTORY IN THE DETROIT PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



Elmer F. Pflieger, Divisional Director of Social Studies 
Detroit Public Schools 

A basic premise with regard to the teaching of Afro-American history in 
the Detroit Public Schools is that this history should be incorporated in the 
school program wherever it is applicable and appropriate. It is more desirable to 
include the history of Afro-Americans and the history of any other minority group 
in the regular, ongoing courses than to have separate courses for any of these 
areas of study. Emphasis given to any specialized group usually has greater impact 
when it is incorporated in the regular program than when it is isolated as an indi- 
vidual item for study. An important factor is that regular courses are required 
courses and are taken by all students, whereas specialized courses are electives 
and are usually taken only by a small number. 

Typical of courses in the social studies curriculum where the history of 
black people is naturally incorporated into the program are: grade 5, United States 

history; and senior high school, world history and American history. Other social 
studies courses also include topics and units in which the study of various aspects 
of Negro life and culture is included. 

While the Detroit schools hold to the basic premise that Afro-American 
history should be incorporated in the school program wherever it is appropriate, 
at the same time schools that wish to do so are encouraged to offer a special elec- : 
tive course in Afro-American history. Such a course is being offered in a growing 
number of junior and senior high schools and the number of students electing the 
course is increasing each year. 
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THE CONTENT 



The Afro-American played a part in many periods of America 1 s history. So, 
whether it is a special Afro-American history course or a course in American his- 
tory, the story of the Afro-American must be included as his role parallels that of 
other Americans. 

The content starts with African beginnings to provide background informa- 
tion about the life and culture of the people of Africa. The study includes the 
history and geography of African nations, especially during the Middle Ages. 

There follows then the story of African-Americans from the period of ex- 
ploration to the present time. The involvement of Africans in United States his- 
tory is by no means limited to a discussion of slavery, the Civil War, and the 
period of reconstruction. Rightly handled, the story of blacks becomes a thread 
woven throughout our whole history. 

Similarly, African peoples and their history are made a part of world his- 
tory. That study, which also includes Asia and Latin America, then becomes truly 
world history, and not only the history of Europe and Western Civilization. 

THE TEACHERS 

Many teachers, because of shortcomings in their college training, are not 
well-prepared for teaching about the Afro-American. Some of them prepare them- 
selves by taking in-service college courses in African and black history now being 
offered by an increasing number of colleges and universities. Others prepare them- 
selvec through self-study and reading. 

System-wide, regional, and school level workshops have been held, both to 
give teachers background information about African and Afro-American history and 
to assist them in their instructional programs in this subject area. The most 
ambitious of these workshops was held in the fall of 1967 for 200 teachers in 
which Dr. Benjamin Quarles, noted authority in Negro history from Morgan State 



College, was lecturer and consultant. Since then the 30-lesson television series, 
’’Americans from Africa,” has been presented at various times over WTVS , Channel 56, 
both for teacher and student use. Dr. Exigar A. Toppin, of Virginia Stata College, 
is the lecturer in this series. 

Members of the Department of Social Studies also hold meetings with region 
superintendents, principals, department heads, and teachers to increase the com- 
petency of the instructional staff through presentation and discussion of the goals, 
the materials, the guides, and the methods for incorporating the study of 
Afro-American history and culture into the total social studies program* Presenta- 
tions have also been made to parent and community organizations to inform them abouc 
what is being done in this area of instruction. 

To help teachers further in doing effective work in this area, a number of 
guides for teachers have been prepared. At the grade 5 level a teacher’s guide is 
available which indicates the topics related to Negro history that are in the text- 
book. At the grade 6 level there is a supplementary guide, the aim of which is to 
give teachers ideas for including the study of the Negro in the introductory world 
history course. It includes suggestions for further readings, listings of audio- 
visual materials, and learning experiences related to Afro-American history that 
can be incorporated into each unit of study. At the 8B level a special guide in- 
corporating the role of the Negro was developed for the unit dealing with the Civil 
War. For the several units of the eleventh-grade course in American history the 
teacher’s guide includes readings and suggestions dealing with the Afro-American in 
American history. 

Beyond this, the Department has developed, with the help of a group of tea- 

i 

chers, a guide entitled, The Negro in American History . This publication is for 
both junior and senior high school teachers teaching the United States history 
course. It contains an extensive listing of suggestions in the total story of 
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America, from the period of discovery to the present, indicating places where Negro 
history can and should be included. A recent guide, Afro-American History for 
Junior High Schools , was also prepared by a committee of teachers and supervisors. 

It presents ideas for teachers in seven units, starting with "Africa's Role in 
History" and ending with "The Search for Equality, 1945 - Present." 

THE INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

One criterion in the selection of textbooks for use in social studies 
classes is adequate treatment of minorities. This practice is in conformity with 
a 1962 policy statement of the Detroit Board of Education on M The Treatment of Minor- 
ities in Textbooks and Other Instructional Materials." The statement reads in part, 
The Detroit Board of Education is directing that textbook 
selection committees and committees for the review of 
audiovisual aids make sure that all textbooks, supplementary 
books, library books, and audiovisual aids are consistent with 
the human relations policy of the schools and that these ma- 
terials do contribute significantly to understanding and good- 
will among different racial, religious, and nationality groups. 

The content, the illustrations, and the general tone of all 
instructional materials to be used in the Detroit schools 
should be such as to constitute fair treatment for all 
groups in our society. 

Recent textbook adoptions reflect this concern. The textbooks do have 
significant inclusions about blacks. Statements pointing out these inclusions 
have been prepared to help teachers incorporate them in their unit and lesson plans. 

The list of adopted textbooks includes textbooks for the special courses 
in Afro-American history in junior and senior high schools. Additional sets of 
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books on Africa have also been distributed to schools for use in world history 
classes . 

One other item about textbooks should yet be mentioned. The Department of 
Social Studies has prepared a publication for students to help in furthering know- 
ledge about the Afro-American in American history. The title of this 52-page book- 
let is The Struggle for Freedom and Rights . It was published in 1962 when United 
States history textbooks included only a minimum amount of information about blacks. 
Its three parts are The Story of Slavery, The Civil War Period, and Since the Civil 
War. It is used primarily in eight-grade United States history classes, but it is 
also available to teachers at the fifth and eleventh grade levels. 

A wealth of printed material dealing with the Afro-American in both American 
and world history is available to schools. Much of this material has been approved 
for use in the Detroit Public Schools. Many supplementary books have been added to 
social studies classrooms and to school libraries. The listing of supplementary 
books is a long one and includes books for all three levels of the school system -- 
elementary, junior high, and senior high. The number of copies of each title in 
each school is necessarily limited by financial considerations. However, while 
schools have only single copies of some titles, they have sets of others which may 
be used for basic instruction as well as for supplementary reading. To assist tea- 
chers further in building their own informational background in the irea of 
Afro-American history, advanced books on this topic have been distributed for tea- 
cher use. 

The central audiovisual library of the Detroit Public Schools also has much 
material dealing with the Afro-American. There are many films, filmstrips, and 
records which ai'e ava-lable to teachers on request for use with their classes. 

Several periodicals in the field of Negro history are on the approved lib- 
rary lists for both teacher and pupil use. Among them are the Journal of Negro 



History and The Negro History Bulletin of the Association for the Study of Negro 



Life and History. Various picture sets and Childrens Museum artificats and ex- 
hibits are other instructional materials which help in the instructional program. 



INITIATING AND IMPLEMENTING A PROGRAM 



A school or school system concerned about the inclusion of the story of 
blacks in the social studies program needs to give attention to a number of factors 
involving both materials r^ople. With regard to materials it is important that 

the selection of any materials be consistent with the schools' purpose and policy 
to give full and adequate attention to Afro-Americans. The kinds of materials used 
should not negate this policy and work against it. So only basic textbooks should 
be selected which do contribute significantly to an understanding and appreciation 
of blacks in American society. The same criterion should be applied to supple- 
mentary books and to other instructional materials, such as films, filmstrips, 
transparencies, and the like. 

People to be considered in this, as in any, area of instruction involve a 
number of groups and individuals. There is obviously the teacher. If 
Afro-American life, culture, and history are to become an integral part of the in- 
structional program, knowledgeable teachers are a prime requisite. This means that 
the schools must initiate and develop and effective in-service educational program 
for teachers who do not have an adequate pre-service background. This may include 
holding meetings, conducting v^orkshops , writing bulletins, providing books, and 
perhaps carrying on other activities. 

However, knowledge alone is not enough. Needed also is a wholesome attitude 
on the part of the teaching staff members toward this area of instruction and to- 
ward people of races other than their own. Schools need to make conscious efforts 
toward the development of such attitudes, however, not only for teachers, but for 
students and community personnel as well. All of these need to be included in 
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planning and implementing the program of Afro-American studies if it is to be 
successful and if it is to become a vital part of the school program. 
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